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THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY 



WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 



It is nearly two decades since Dr. Fairbairn published the book 
whose name I have ventured to borrow as a title for this article. 
During the eighteen years which have elapsed much water has run 
under the bridge. A new situation has emerged; new issues have 
arisen. It will not be out of place therefore to revive the old ques- 
tion and to ask what place is given to Christ by the theologians of 
today. 

When the cry "Back to Christ" first sounded, it was hailed by 
multitudes as a welcome relief . Here at last it was felt was the 
watchword for which men had been looking, the fixed point which 
was to bring order out of the confusion of criticism and to give 
certainty to its conclusions. 

And there was good reason for this feeling. The christocentric 
method gave definiteness to theological thinking. It provided a 
basis for faith which was simple and intelligible. It made the 
grounds of belief as easy of access to the layman as to the specialist. 
For the God of dogmatic theology, mysterious, inscrutable, often 
arbitrary, always separated from man by a gulf which only miracle 
could bridge, it substituted the figure of the historic Jesus, bone of 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and bade men see God revealed 
in him. 

Multitudes heard the appeal and heeded it. Upon theological 
method its effect was revolutionary. Dr. Fairbairn has described 
the contrast between the older theological library and the minister's 
library of twenty years ago. In the former case dogmatic theology 
and apologetics formed the staple; Pearson, on the Creed, Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity, Paley's Evidences, Butler's Analogy, and the 
Bridgewater Treatises; but here they were relegated to the upper 
shelves, or banished altogether, and in their place were found 
histories of New Testament times, critical discussions of the origin 
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and relation of the Gospels, and above all, lives of Jesus. The 
primary effort of the student was to realize again the humanity of 
the Master; to live his life over as it had been lived in Galilee and 
in Jerusalem nineteen centuries ago, and to draw the practical con- 
sequences which followed from accepting his leadership in the life of 
today. 

The theological expression of' the new attitude was Ritschlianism. 
Ritschlianism was the attempt to rethink the whole material of 
theology in the light of the life, teaching, and character of Jesus. 
Its fundamental premise was the sufficiency and the finality of 
Jesus. In him Ritschl saw God's complete and perfect revelation, 
the Savior of the world. No term was too lofty to apply to him. 
He was not simply a teacher come from God. He was not simply 
the way to God. He was God himself, manifest in man, reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself. 

In all this, to be sure, there was much that was familiar. It 
seemed only the repetition in modern language of what Christian 
theologians had been saying in every generation. But the conclu- 
sions which Ritschl drew from his premise were new. In his 
hands it became the basis of a rigorous and often destructive 
criticism. Ritschl's predecessors, whether conservative or liberal, 
had been glad to use all the helps which the science and metaphysics 
of the time could give them. They climbed up to faith by way of 
philosophy, using elaborate arguments, ontological, cosmological, 
teleological, and the like, to establish the existence and to define 
the nature of the God from whom the Christian revelation came. 
They found support for their belief in history. Some made antiq- 
uity the test of faith and tried to show that the dogmatic system 
had existed unchanged from the beginning; others, accepting the 
principle of evolution, found in it the inevitable outcome of prin- 
ciples which were given implicitly in the New Testament. Still 
others had recourse to the science of religion. Under the super- 
structure of revelation they laid a foundation of natural religion, or, 
by a comparison of Christianity with the ethnic faiths, not only 
showed the universality of religion, but defined its nature and so 
determined the characteristics which the universal religion must 
possess. Ritschl found all this elaborate procedure needless, 
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indeed worse than needless, misleading and confusing. He rejected 
the older arguments, rewrote the accepted history, put aside as 
negligible the contribution of the other religions. He was willing 
to stake all upon the practical appeal of Jesus to the human soul. 
In him, and in him alone, he found God actually at work in the world 
redeeming men from sin, and he had no use in his theology for 
anything that went beyond this simple and direct experience. 
Harnack's What is Christianity? and Herrmann's Communion of 
the Christian with God record in moving language the effect which 
the new insight produced upon two of the most devout and earnest 
thinkers of this generation. 

There are not wanting signs, however, that a new spirit is 
abroad in modern theology. Ritschlianism is still a powerful 
influence. But it is no longer the dominating force which it was 
two decades, or even a single decade ago. The period of unthink- 
ing acceptance has passed, and it is clear that if the christocentric 
method is to hold its own, it will have to justify itself in the face 
of a rigorous, acute, and increasingly competent criticism. 

I propose to raise the question as to the causes of this change of 
mood, and to ask how far it is justified. Is the challenge of the 
christocentric method which is beginning to make itself heard a 
successful challenge, and, if not, how is it to be met ? 

There are three forms which the challenge takes. The first 
is philosophical, the second is historical, the third is ethical. The 
philosophical challenge denies that it is possible to identify the 
revelation of God with any single individual. The historical 
challenge denies that we have sufficient knowledge of the particular 
individual we call Jesus to warrant our assertion that he is the 
supreme revelation of God. The ethical challenge maintains that 
what we do know of Jesus is not such as to make him worthy 
of the place which Christians assign to him as normative for our 
faith and life. I will consider each in turn. 

And first, of the philosophical challenge. Its nature is suggested 
by the following quotation from Professor Lovejoy: 

Since religion constitutes a man's ultimate and definitive intellectual and 
moral reaction upon his experience, and since it presupposes the possession of 
truths valid and significant for all men, religious belief will naturally affirm 
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only truths of a universal and cosmic bearing. It will deal exclusively with 
the eternal verities and ignore contingent and temporal matters of fact. It 
will concern itself with the nature of the universe or its.sources, with the mean- 
ing of the life of rational beings and with their generic destiny. Its content 
will consist of propositions equally pertinent to the interests and equally 
accessible to the knowledge of all such beings in any time and in any place. 
It will doubtless come into relation with the particular facts of each man's 
experience by giving them a universal interpretation and by correlating them 
with the larger meaning. But it will not make the belief in the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of specific local and temporal events any part of its essence. 1 

The application of these principles to our matter of the historic 
Jesus is plain. Since religion deals with universal propositions 
everywhere and always valid, we cannot identify it with any merely 
individual and local phenomenon, such as the life and teaching of 
a specific man, without endangering its universal character, and a 
religion which does this, as Christianity admittedly does, carries 
about with it, to borrow a simile from Professor Drews, an Achilles' 
heel which sooner or later the shaft of criticism will find and pierce. 
For the time, no doubt, the christocentric method was a very 
convenient way of escape from the dogmatism of the older theology. 
Over against the outworn standards of an infallible church and an 
inf allible book the authority of Jesus offered a welcome relief, but in 
principle it proves no more tenable than they. 8 When one has once 
deserted the shores of absolutism and launched one's bark upon the 
sea of relativity there is no harbor, however small, in which one may 
hope to find a refuge. Human faith cannot be satisfied to attach 
itself primarily to any temporal or transient phenomenon. It 
requires for its object the eternal God himself and will not be con- 
tent with anything else. 

The conclusion which Professor Lovejoy's argument suggests, 
Professor Royce explicitly draws. In his suggestive article, entitled, 
"What Is Vital in Christianity ?" 3 — an article all the more striking 
because it immediately follows President Eliot's well-known essay 
on the New Religion — Professor Royce criticizes the view of those 

1 "The Entangling Alliance of Religion and History," Hibbert Journal, V, 258. 

1 It is only fair to say that Professor Lovejoy himself does not draw this conclu- 
sion. His argument deals only with general principles, without developing their 
implication in detail. 

J Harvard Theological Review, II, 408 ff. 
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who find the essence of Christianity in the appropriation of the 
teaching, or even in the reproduction of the life of its founder. 
The strength of Christianity, he tells us, lies elsewhere. That 
which explains the passionate devotion which it has called forth in 
prophet and martyr and saint is its revelation of the eternal God 
in whose infinite life the limitations of our finiteness are transcended 
and fulfilled. Not in the gospels, but in the epistles, is its life- 
giving power to be found; not in the parables of the Good Samaritan 
and the Prodigal Son, but in the doctrines of incarnation and 
atonement — those doctrines which declare the abiding presence of 
God in human life and his constant participation in human experi- 
ences, even the most tragic and appalling. Christianity, in short, 
is the revelation under the forms of time, of principles that trans- 
cend time and are everywhere and always valid. 4 

Here is food for thought. There can be no question that the 
distinguished writers to whom reference has been made have 
touched upon a truth which we cannot afford to neglect. It is 
true that the soul of man craves communion with God himself. 
It is true that no man as such can be the object of religious faith, 
and if we make the historic Jesus central in our religion it must be 
because he is our point of contact with God. This has been the 
attitude of Christians from the first. However much the writers 
of the New Testament may differ at other points, they are at one 
in this, that they look past the human Jesus to the unseen God 
who is revealed in him. It is the divine Christ whom Paul worships ; 
it is the Son of God whose gospel Mark relates. It was to produce 
faith in the incarnation that the writer of the Fourth Gospel took 
up his pen. It has been so ever since. 

In his book The Spirit and the Incarnation* Dr. Walker has 
given us an interesting bit of autobiography. He had preached 
ethical Christianity for ten years without results, and then took up 
his New Testament again to find out what was the secret of his 
failure. Whatever else Christianity meant to the early disciples, 

« Op. cit., p. 438: "What is eternally true may indeed come to our human knowl- 
edge through any event that happens to bring the truth in question to our notice; but 
once learned, this truth may be seen to be independent of the historical events, whatever 
they were, which brought about our own insight." 

s Edinburgh, 1899. 
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he saw that it meant power, and this power he discovered in their 
consciousness of the presence of God through his Spirit, as an active 
factor in human life. This was the first fixed point in Dr. Walker's 
interpretation of the New Testament. The second point was the 
connection of this experience with the historic Jesus. The order 
is significant. The Spirit is first; the incarnation, second. First, 
the eternal and ever-present God; then the human figure through 
whom he is revealed. 

It is the strength of historic theology that it affirms this connec- 
tion so clearly. The dogma of the Trinity is the form in which 
man's longing for the eternal finds expression in the creed of the 
church. The human Jesus is declared to be the incarnation of the 
divine Word, who has been with God from the beginning, and in 
every age has been the life and light of men. He is not a creature, 
even the highest, but very God of very God, incarnate for our 
salvation. 

To many in our day the older formulation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity seems one-sided and inadequate. In the mysterious 
distinction of substance and person they miss the ethical values 
which are central in our faith. They sympathize with Ritschl 
in his insistence upon the moral element in Christianity; in his 
emphasis upon the uniqueness and novelty of the Gospel. 

Yet Ritschl too in his own way recognizes, as strongly as the 
creeds he criticizes, the importance of the universal in religion. 
For him too it is not the human but the divine in Christ which is 
primary, and for him too the divine is the eternal and unchanging. 
Only he seeks to conceive this in an ethical way. His point of 
departure is the loving will of the purposeful God who always and 
everywhere seeks the same for his children, and Jesus is central in 
Christianity because in him, man though he be, this loving ethical 
purpose is supremely revealed and realized. 

We have no quarrel, then, with the desire of Professor Lovejoy 
and of Professor Royce to reach past the transient and lay hold 
upon eternal verities. The question is simply how this can best 
be done. Those who follow the christocentric method believe 
that the eternal is revealed in the transient, the permanent in the 
historic, the divine in the human, and the proof of this is Jesus. 
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Wherein does this proof consist ? What exactly is the significance 
of the historic Jesus for Christian faith ? The answer is twofold. 
In the first place, the historic Jesus is the most convincing evidence 
of the presence of God in history. In the second place, he is the 
clearest expression of the nature of the God in whose presence we 
believe. 

I say, he is the most convincing evidence of the presence of God 
in history; the presence, I mean, of the Christian God, the kind of 
God we worship, loving, unselfish, consistent, purposeful will. 
No doubt it is theoretically possible to hold such a faith in the 
absence of conclusive historic evidence. Many men have held 
such a faith in the ages that are past. The prophets of Israel held 
it, and it has been held by prophets in every land and age. But it is 
a faith which is difficult to hold, for it seems to be contradicted by 
experience. The historic Jesus is the supreme evidence — not the 
only evidence, but the supreme evidence — that that faith is more 
than an idle dream. Here is a life in which what is elsewhere only 
an ideal is completely realized. Here, therefore, is the supreme 
revelation of God in history. This, I take it, is a fair description 
of the psychology of the Ritschlian view of the person of Jesus. 

But, we may be asked, why confine this experimental basis to a 
single individual, why limit God's revelation in history to Jesus, 
why select him from all the sons of men as supreme, why not take 
in all great men, why not take in all men, why not make humanity 
itself the son of God ? 

It might be enough to answer, with Ritschl, that the reason why 
we select Jesus from among all the sons of men is because we have 
no option. There is no other who so impresses himself upon our 
imagination. It is not we who choose him; it is he who lays hold 
upon us. We simply report what we have found and bear our 
testimony to the overwhelming impression which has been made 
upon our spirits by the personality of Jesus. 

But there is a theoretical reason as well for this isolation of 
Jesus from other men. If it be asked why do we not substitute 
humanity for Jesus, or at least, why do we not add to him the other 
great leaders and founders of religion — Gautama, Socrates, Mahom- 
med, and the like — the answer is that such a procedure would give 
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us too much. Jesus and Gautama stand for ideals of different 
kinds; the one is ethical and social; the other individualistic and 
mystic. The one is hopeful in its estimate of the future; the other 
pervaded by a deep pessimism. How are the differences to be 
harmonized? Or again, what is there in common between the 
authoritative religion of Mahommed with its demand of instant 
and unquestioning submission, and the skeptical mood of a Socrates 
who is sure of this only, that he does not know anything certainly. 
A revelation which is to meet the practical needs of men must be 
simple and definite. It must bring into clear relief in a form 
adapted to common intelligence the outstanding elements which 
make up the content of faith in God. Such a definite picture the 
historic Jesus provides. 

And this brings me to the second of the contributions of the 
historic Jesus to universal religion — his significance in clarifying 
our thought of God. Here is a life in which the qualities which are 
central in our Christian thought of God are so signally exemplified 
that for centuries multitudes of men have found in it the adequate 
expression of the divine character. Christ has been to them what 
Paul calls him in Colossians (i : 15), the image of the invisible God, 
or, in other words, the means by which they have been enabled to 
gain a clear conception of what God is like. In every age men have 
felt the need for a definite representation or symbol of God. The 
historic Jesus meets this need as no other object in human history 
has done. Those who would dethrone Jesus from his central place 
in our faith must provide us with some better substitute, if they 
hope to succeed. 6 

But it may be said that these two answers move in different 

6 In using the word " symbol " in this connection, it is hardly necessary to say that 
it is not intended to deny the real presence of God in Christ, but only to call attention 
to the definiteness of the object through which the self-communication is made. The 
word is used in the same sense in which the word " sign " is used of the sacrament in the 
Westminster Confession. When we say that the Lord's Supper is a " sign of the cove- 
nant of grace," we do not deny that the sacrament is a real means of grace, but only 
call attention to the fact that God's grace is communicated in the sacrament in a 
particular way. So when we say that Jesus is a symbol of God, we do not mean 
that he is not really God incarnate, but only that God has become incarnate in him 
in such a way that from a study of his life and character we may gain trustworthy 
knowledge concerning the nature of God. 
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spheres. The first is an existential judgment, the second simply 
a value judgment. The first requires us to prove that such a 
being as Jesus is recorded to be in the Gospels actually lived; the 
second simply describes a value which we assign to the picture as it 
stands. Why may we not keep the second, even if we lose the 
first? This leads me over to the second form of the challenge, 
namely, that which calls in question the trustworthiness of our 
knowledge of the historic Jesus. 

I am not concerned here to consider the radical criticism which 
calls in question the existence of such a person as Jesus. That has 
been already sufficiently dealt with by other writers in preceding 
numbers of the Journal.'' I am concerned simply with that form 
of criticism which, while admitting the existence of Jesus, and the 
fact that he was the founder of the Christian religion, questions 
whether our knowledge of his life and teaching is sufficiently full 
and exact to bear the weight which theologians of the Ritschlian 
type have been accustomed to lay upon it. 8 

At the outset we must be clear as to the nature of our interest 
in this question. It is not primarily historical, but religious. If 
we are told that it is not possible for us to reconstruct all the 
details of the life of Jesus, to tell with certainty how long his 
ministry lasted, whether he uttered this or that saying, and so on, 
the answer is that we do not greatly care. Our interest in Jesus 
is not of that kind. We wish to know what sort of a personality 
he was, what manner of spirit he possessed, what was his attitude 
toward God and toward man, what was his predominant purpose, 
what was the total impression of his character. Was he really such 
a man that God could use him as the channel of his self-expression 
in humanity? Was he really such a man that he could say of 
himself with truth, He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ? 
This is a question of far-reaching importance. If it be asked why 
we cannot have the ideal without its basis in history, the answer 

1 Case, "The Historicity of Jesus," The American Journal of Theology, XV, 20 ff.; 
"Is Jesus a Historical Character?" Ibid., 205 ff.; Macintosh, "Is Belief in the His- 
toricity of Jesus Indispensable to Christian Faith?" Ibid., 362 ff. 

8 Cf . for example the radical criticism of Mark in Wrede, Messiasgeheimnis in den 
Evangdien, 1901. 
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is that the God to whom the ideal points is a God manifesting him- 
self in human life in transforming power. In the measure that we 
discredit the historical reality of the person who gives us the ideal, 
we weaken the evidence for the reality of the God whom the ideal 
is designed to picture. Many things could be lost from the gospel 
story and Christian faith suffer no harm, but the loss of the con- 
viction that Jesus really lived such a life as to justify the historic 
Christian faith that in him God was incarnate, would carry with it 
momentous practical consequences. 

This does not mean that the distinction drawn between ideal 
and fact is of no value. It is well to be reminded that whatever 
criticism may take away, the Christ of the Gospels will remain. 
Call it only an ideal, if you will, explain it as the creation of pious 
reflection, the unconscious idealization of a figure whose exact 
outline remains forever lost to us — it is yet a fact which needs to be 
taken into the account. Here in our Gospels we have the picture 
of a character so sublime that we can conceive of nothing higher. 
Here is a standard, therefore, by which, however, it came to be, we 
can test our own lives and the lives of others. 9 

The loss to which I refer would be of another kind. It would be 
a loss of confidence. We should keep our ideal, but we should be 
less sure of realizing it. We should still know where we wanted to 
go, but we should have lost the only guide who had ever traveled 
the path before, and the loss, I repeat, would radically alter the 
character of the Christian experience. The note of assurance 
would be gone, the certainty of triumph in the end. 10 

What ground, then, have we for believing that our ideal was 
once for all realized in Jesus ? This question, in turn, resolves itself 
into two. First, how far is it possible to answer such a question at 

» It is well to remember that, in the literal sense of the term, the Christ of the 
Gospels is the real historic Jesus. The familiar contrast between the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of faith does not accurately describe the situation. A threefold 
distinction must be made. There is the Jesus of the critics, the Jesus of the Gospels, 
and the Christ of theology. The Jesus of history, as Kahler has well pointed out, 
is the Jesus of the New Testament, who is at the same time the Christ of faith. From 
this Jesus must be distinguished, on the one hand, the historic Jesus in the narrower 
sense, the Jesus of the critics, and the Christ of later theology, the Christ of the creeds. 
Each is an imaginative reconstruction, the one as subjective as the other. 

10 Cf. Macintosh, op. oil., American Journal of Theology, XV, 371. 
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all by historical means ? And secondly, what is the evidence in the 
case of Jesus ? 

Let us begin with the second question as the more concrete. 
When we ask New Testament scholars as to the report of their 
science concerning the facts of Jesus' life and character we get a 
divided answer. They are all agreed that the Gospels present us 
with a problem rather than with a solution, but as to the nature 
of the answer and even as to the method by which it is to be 
obtained, they differ. 

I say they present us with a problem rather than with a solution. 
The problem is that of the recovery of the original, of which the 
Gospels are a picture. All are agreed that our Gospels contain 
the impression produced upon the disciples by their Master. They 
record their memories of his words and deeds, written down, some 
of them, after a lapse of many years and in a different environment. 
In the case of the Fourth Gospel, at least, the presence of this sub- 
jective element is commonly recognized, but even in the Synoptics 
it is present to some degree. The problem, I repeat, is to recover 
the features of the original by means of a comparison of the different 
pictures which have been preserved to us. 

When we study the reconstructions of the critics we find that 
they fall into two groups. One shows us a young Jewish rabbi, 
talented, lovable, sincere, devoted to a high ideal, but for all that a 
child of his time, living in a world of thought that was character- 
istic of contemporary Judaism. It was a world peopled by angels 
and demons, in which miracle was the final test of faith, and which 
was divided into two parts by the great cataclysm which was to 
bring the present aeon to a close, and introduce the heavenly kingdom 
whose supernatural glory fehe prophets had foretold. Jesus not 
only lived in this world, but he was dominated by its ideals. For 
him, as for his fellow-countrymen, the center of expectation was 
the coming Messiah, and his ethical teaching, lofty and inspiring 
as it is, was in his own estimate, as in that of his followers, of sub- 
ordinate importance. The heart of his message was his own 
messiahship, and messiahship meant to Jesus substantially the 
same thing which it had meant to the writers of the Jewish apoca- 
lypses who had preceded him — a sovereignty won and maintained 
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by force." It is clear that if this is all that history can tell us of 
Jesus it would be difficult, if not impossible, to justify the place 
which he has hitherto held in Christian faith. 

The other picture too shows us a young rabbi, at home in the 
world of thought in which his contemporaries were living, using its 
language, not simply of words, but of ideas, naturally and familiarly 
as a man would use his native speech, but using them to impart 
truths which were distinctively his own. The Jesus of this picture, 
lovable and approachable as he is, is one of those royal spirits 
who appear at rare intervals of time, who transcend the age in 
which they live and through the new thoughts and ideals to which 
they give birth lift the level of mankind to a higher spiritual plane. 
To understand the real meaning of such personalities it is not 
enough to take their words at their face value. One must read 
between the lines and catch their inner meaning, as Plato caught 
the meaning of Socrates and felt the great soul behind the words. 
So it is with Jesus' messiahship. The word is the old word of 
Israel, but the content is new. It is a sovereignty of spirit for which 
Jesus looks, won by sacrifice and exercised through love, and the 
ethics of the Gospels, so far from being a mere introduction to the 
eschatological teaching, defines the nature of the kingdom for which 
he bids the disciples look." Such a Jesus as this is one who is at 
home in the modern world and whom we men of the twentieth 
century can still call Master. 

It is clear that these two constructions proceed on different 
premises. One assumes that a great man is to be interpreted 
by his surroundings, and that anything which he may say or do 
which differs from his contemporaries is to be regarded with sus- 
picion. The other holds that the great man belongs in a class by 

n This is Renan's interpretation of messiahship in his Vie de Jisus, but to Renan 
the messianic claim of Jesus was a late development — the momentary weakness of a 
character otherwise singularly pure and single. Recent interpreters make the mes- 
sianic consciousness in its eschatological sense fundamental for their interpretation. 
Cf. Sanday, "The Apocalyptic Element in the Gospels," Hibbert Journal, October, 
ion, and the literature there cited. 

"This is the interpretation of Harnack in his What is Christianity? Cf. espe- 
cially p. 141: "Jesus was the Messiah, and was not the Messiah; and he was not the 
Messiah because he left the idea far behind him; because he put a meaning into it 
which was too much for it to bear." 
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himself and that when we have to do with a phenomenon as final 
and far-reaching as Christianity it is reasonable to suppose that it 
has its origin in a cause which is unique. 

What shall we say of these two answers? Do they represent 
the final word of scholarship ? Must we be content to leave them 
side by side unreconciled ? I do not believe so. I believe that we 
have to do here simply with one of those eddies in the course of 
scholarship when the discovery of a mass of new material has so 
interested its finders in the details of their find that for the moment 
they have partially lost their sense of proportion and perspective. 
All that is needed to restore the balance is a little more time, and 
we may trust the scrutiny of later observers to correct the exag- 
gerations of the present. When the eschatological phase of criti- 
cism through which we are now passing shall have run its course 
and we have learned that which it has to teach us we shall realize 
more clearly than ever before the originality and greatness of that 
unique personality whose central place in human history is the most 
assured result of historical criticism. 13 

But when all is said there is a limit to what scholarship can do. 
Criticism can show us what is possible, or even probable, but the 
kind of certainty which faith requires is not in its gift. History 
may open the door, but it cannot compel us to enter in. In the 
last analysis the Christian judgment that in Jesus we have the per- 
fect realization of the moral ideal remains an act of the will based 
upon the impression produced upon my spirit by the spirit of Jesus 
as revealed in the Gospels. Here, as in all ultimate questions, the 
final judgment remains individual and subjective. 

For consider what it is that we are required to prove. It is not 
a matter of fact, in the common sense of the term, whether this or 
that particular thing was said or done. It is a question of the 
significance of an entire series of facts, each one of which is itself 
open to varying interpretation. It is the question of the nature 
of a character, the impression produced by a personality, the moral 
value and meaning of a life. Here there is no broad highroad to 

« Cf. the admirable article of Principal Drummond in the Hibbert Supplement, 
1909, entitled, "Jesus Christ and His Teaching." Cf. also Porter, "The Sufficiency 
of the Religion of Jesus," American Journal of Theology, XI, 74-94; Scott, The King- 
dom and the Messiah (Edinburgh, 1911) pp. 252 ff. 
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certainty along which men can travel in masses. The final result 
is reached in ways that are subtle and elusive, as we catch the odor 
of a flower after rain. Our Protestant fathers had a name for this 
process which replaces doubt with certainty. They called it the 
witness of the Spirit and were persuaded that without it there 
could be no final assurance in matters of faith. 

Must our conviction, then, always remain without scientific 
verification ? Is there no bridge which leads over from the value 
judgment of the soul to the historic fact which furnishes it with its 
object ? I believe that there is such a way and that it has already 
been pointed out to us by the New Testament. It is the way of the 
personal Christian experience, or, in other words, the verification 
of the original value judgment through the life which follows it. 
Is it reasonable to believe that the character of Jesus is really such 
as Christian faith affirms ? That depends in the last analysis upon 
the effects which have flowed from that character, or, in other words, 
upon whether the ideal exemplified by Jesus proves practicable. 

There are two forms which this verification may take; one is 
individual, and the other social. Jesus' claim to sovereignty may be 
verified in our own lives as we put his ide^l to the test and find it 
practicable for ourselves; or it may be verified in the fives of others 
as we observe its workings in the wider field of history. If it belongs 
to humanity everywhere and always to be limited, selfish, and 
imperfect, if the ideal presented in the Gospels proves nowhere and 
never realizable, then the conclusion of those who tell us that it is 
antecedently improbable that the Christian ideal was ever realized 
in such a person as Jesus would carry great weight. If, on the 
other hand, the reverse be true, if the Christian ideal prove the 
conquering ideal in the lives of individuals and in history, then in 
so far forth the probable evidence for the correctness of the Christian 
judgment will be increased and the intellectual difficulties in the way 
of holding it diminished. 

But it may be objected that we are reasoning in a circle. A 
moment ago we argued for the uniqueness of Jesus from the fact 
that he alone realized the moral ideal. Now we base our faith in 
his supremacy upon the fact that he incarnates an ideal universally 
realizable. 
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The objection overlooks the part played by the individual in 
social progress. For progress two things are necessary: individual 
variation and conformity to type. Humanity advances because 
some one man steps ahead of his fellows and establishes a new stand- 
ard, but the gain becomes permanent and assured only in the 
measure that he is able to lift others to the new vantage ground 
which he has already attained for himself. A Jesus who remained 
forever isolated and alone would not be the Savior humanity needs. 

This is clearly recognized in the New Testament. That which 
gives the perfection of Jesus its supreme value in the eyes of Paul 
is the fact that it is the pledge of what we shall some day become. 
What Jesus did in Galilee and Jerusalem is only the beginning of a 
work which is continuous. As the living Christ he lives on in the 
lives of his disciples, and the convincing evidence that he is really 
what he claims to be is the transforming effect which his spirit 
exerts in other lives. For me, says Paul, to live is Christ. We 
shall be like him, says John, for we shall see him as he is. 14 

And that brings me to the third and last phase of the modern 
attack upon the christocentric method, namely, the challenge of 
the ethical sufficiency of Jesus. 

Most critics of the older Christianity have taken for granted the 
excellence of the moral ideal set forth in the Gospel. Their diffi- 
culty has been partly theological, partly historical. Either they 
have doubted the legitimacy of the inference drawn from Jesus' 
character to his relation to God, or they have questioned the possi- 
bility of the existence of so perfect a character. Not a few in our 
day are beginning to call in question the premise. What we know 
of Jesus, they tell us, is not such as to justify the unique place which 
has hitherto been given to him even on the ethical side. Granting 
that we can establish the historic basis for our picture, it is not fit 
to serve as the ideal we modern men need. 15 

« It is one of the merits of Ritschl that he revives this neglected truth. He sees 
that to be a Savior one must really save; that is to say, one must really deliver men 
from selfishness and sin, from doubt and fear, and inspire in them that simple trust in 
God and that genuine devotion to the welfare of the brother, in which the ideal life 
consists. Hence Ritschl rightly associates the person of Jesus with his work and finds 
the proof of his messiahship in the increasing number of those who accept his life- 
purpose as their own. 

J s For an extreme example of this attitude cf. Dole, What We Know about Jesus, 
Chicago, 1908. 
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This objection, in turn, takes two forms. In part, it is directed 
against specific details in the gospel picture, such as the anger of 
Jesus against the Pharisees, or his cursing of the fig tree; in part, 
it is based upon the total impression produced by his character. 

So far as the first of these is concerned, I may leave this to be 
dealt with by New Testament scholars. In most cases it is not 
difficult to show that the alleged difficulty rests upon a miscon- 
ception which a better exegesis removes. But the second objection 
is more deep-rooted and cannot be met by historical means. It 
represents a fundamental ethical contrast. The ideal of Jesus, we 
are told, is the Catholic ideal, the ideal of humility, of other- 
worldliness, of unselfishness. It is the ideal of Tolstoi, of non- 
resistance. It has no place for individuality, for virility. It is 
a woman's ideal, not a man's. It may do for monks, but not for 
men of business. It might have done for Asiatics, but not for Ger- 
mans and Anglo-Saxons. We are living in a world of struggle, of 
self-affirmation, of competition, where the strong and forceful 
personality is held up for admiration. Our world, in short, is the 
world of Nietzsche, of the Superman. 

Specifications are added in support of the charges. What 
interest, we are asked, had Jesus in science? What contribution 
did he make to human knowledge ? What great book did he write ? 
What did he know or care for art ? What picture did he paint ? 
What place had music in his life, or sculpture ? 

Or take his attitude to the social questions of his day. What 
reform movement did he lead ? What place had the state in his plan 
of life, or, for that matter, the family ? What contribution did he 
make to economics, that most vital interest of our time ? How pre- 
posterous to suppose that an age as enlightened and progressive as 
our own can take this Galilean carpenter, this mystic dreamer, this 
young Jew who died at thirty, leaving as the net outcome of his life- 
work a few sayings treasured in the memory of a handful of disciples, 
as the guide and leader we need ? 

Difficult as it may be for us to understand this attitude, rudely 
as it may jar upon the reverence with which we have been accus- 
tomed to approach the Master, it is yet important that we should 
understand the motives which underlie it. They are not all 
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unworthy. Too often in the past the Christian ideal has been 
presented in Catholic form as introspective and other-worldly, 
and the active, energetic virtues which bulk so largely in the thought 
of today have been given a subordinate place. It is a good thing 
to be reminded that the leader we need must have something to 
teach us in the work in which we are at present engaged. It is 
high time that we should realize the strength of Jesus, the magni- 
tude of the demands he makes, the heroism of the ideal he presents, 
the passion for brotherhood that flames in his indignant protest 
against the Pharisees, the unconquerable faith that cannot be 
daunted by defeat. There are more kinds of courage than one. 
One may be strong enough to resist, but not to endure. Jesus' 
demand for self-denial may tax the will more than Nietzsche's 
invitation to self-assertion. 

Nor has our presentation of the positive aspect of the Christian 
ideal been always adequate. The authority of Jesus has been con- 
ceived in an unreal and unnatural way. He has been regarded as 
anticipating the results of future development, and through his 
possession of a wisdom more than human as giving an answer to all 
the questions which the curiosity of a later age might raise. Today 
we see the reaction from these exaggerated claims. It is quite 
true, as our critics tell us, that much that is central in our present 
interest lies outside the horizon of Jesus. It is true that he made no 
direct contribution to art or science or economics. It is true that 
no specific reform is directly traceable to his initiative. 

But such a criticism altogether misconceives the nature of the 
ethical ideal we need. What we require in a moral leader is not 
that he should have done all the different kinds of things that it is 
possible for a man to do or even that he should have experienced 
all the different kinds of experience through which it is possible 
for a man to pass, but that he should illustrate in his own person 
principles, if such there be, which are equally applicable to every 
situation in life, and equally fitted to all types of experience. Thus 
what the scientist requires in the personality who is to command 
his moral allegiance is not that he should have made some specific 
discovery, but that he should incarnate the qualities upon which 
all the highest discoveries depend. What the artist desires is not 
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that his master should have created some particular beautiful thing, 
but that he should arouse in him that love of the beautiful which 
will enable him himself to become a creator. What the reformer 
seeks is not the righting of some particular wrong, but that heighten- 
ing of the sense of personal values which shall make all wrongs 
intolerable and inspire a zeal for social righteousness which shall 
burn from age to age with unquenchable flame. 

Such a leader we have in Jesus. When we dissociate him from 
the unreal claims which have been made in his name and come to 
know him as he is in his simplicity and true humanity, we find that 
he satisfies our deepest needs. To each man his message is distinct, 
yet to each it is enfranchising and unifying. In the openness of 
mind which is ever ready to receive new impressions, and the faith 
which counts nothing too insignificant to be the vehicle of divine 
revelation, the scientist will recognize the spirit that should animate 
him in his search for truth. In the reverence that looks up in 
adoration, and the humility that rejoices in surrender, the artist 
will discover the combination of qualities upon which his own 
highest success must depend. In the sensitive sympathy which 
regards each least wrong done to a brother as done to himself, the 
modern crusader against injustice and oppression is aware of a 
social passion which will inspire him to new endeavor as he faces 
the new wrongs of his own day. While beneath all, unifying and 
steadying, silent as the tide and as resistless, is faith in the good 
God who is all men's Father and whose wisdom and love will 
bring all at last to an end which is good. 

Courage, receptivity, faith, reverence, humility, love — are not 
these qualities which are needed in our moral fife today ? Where 
can we find a figure in which they are more signally illustrated ? 
About what other has gathered through the ages such wealth of 
love and devotion, of loyalty and trust ? If we pass Jesus by, whom 
shall we set in his place ? 

In some such way as this we may hope to meet this third and 
most formidable attack and break the force of the objections which 
are being urged against the moral leadership of Jesus. 

But, after all, there is a limit to what can be done by argument. 
Not all who reject Jesus' leadership do so because of ignorance. 
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Some reject it because they understand what it involves only too 
well. When all has been said, the fact remains that there is a real 
contrast between the ethical ideal exemplified by Jesus and many 
of the ideals which dominate our life today. Jesus stands for 
unselfish service, but much of our life today is one of ruthless com- 
petition. Jesus stands for humility and reverence, for faith in a 
higher power to whom our allegiance is due. But many today 
regard man as the highest being in the universe and look upon any 
attempt to discover a spirit akin to our own but greater, as an 
unworthy superstition. 

It will not help us here to minimize the contrast. There is a real 
issue to be decided, whether the ideal which Jesus holds up, in its 
main outstanding features of trust in God and loving service to the 
brother, is or is not the true standard which determines the highest 
life of man. If we are Christians we believe that it is, and there 
is no resource left for us but to meet the challenge with our own 
counter-challenge and trust the future to decide which is right. 

It is this which gives the historic Jesus 16 his great" significance 
for Christian theology. He puts the moral issue involved in 
Christian discipleship in such a clear light that it cannot be evaded. 
Making all allowance for the uncertainties of historic criticism, 
granting that the picture painted in the Gospels has here and there 
features which, taken at their face value, seem to contradict the 
general tenor, and which have given rise in the course of later 
history to lower and conflicting ideals, it is yet a fact that the out- 
standing features of the picture are so clear that no one can doubt 
what is the nature of the issue they raise. To be a Christian, in 
Jesus' sense, means to trust in a God who loves and serves, and to 
show that trust in loving service of our brothers. Is this, or is it 
not, an ideal which can still command the conscience today? 

16 The term "historic Jesus" is used here in the broader sense for the character 
protrayed in the Gospels, without prejudice to the question as to the relation of the 
picture to the original of which it is a portrait. I have already explained the reasons 
why I do not believe that it will be possible to discredit the substantial accuracy of 
the portrait of Jesus given us in the Gospels. But it is well to remember that even if 
this should be true the picture would still remain and that it would still have value 
as establishing a standard by which it is possible to measure existing tendencies in 
thought and practice. 
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This is a question which can be put before the plainest intelligence 
and which is entirely independent of the results of historical 
criticism. Yet it is a question which, as we have seen, is not with- 
out its bearing upon the historic problem, and whose decision will 
contribute its share to the materials which the historian and the 
critic must use in their work. Whether or no the claim of Jesus 
is true, whether or no the life that he is reported to have lived is 
the natural explanation of the effects which the Gospels record 
them as producing, whether, above all, the life producing these 
effects can rightly be regarded as Christians have always regarded 
it, as the supreme revelation of the God who is guiding the world to 
a Christlike end, whether this is or is not true, I say, will be deter- 
mined by the actual outcome of Christianity in history, and the 
fruits which Christian faith produces in human life. 

We see now the real significance of the christocentric method in 
theology. It is not simply an interpretation of the past, though 
it is that. It is a program for the future. It is the way in which we 
define the issues at stake and outline the steps which must be taken 
if the cause to which we have given our allegiance is to triumph. 
Many a battle has been lost because the ground on which it was 
fought was ill chosen and the forces on whose united effort victory 
depended were divided. It is the function of theology to distinguish 
between that which is essential and that which is non-essential, 
to remove the prejudices which are due to ignorance or misunder- 
standing, and so to marshal under the banner of the cross every 
soldier to whose service Christ has a rightful claim. 



